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This document describe the 3-year Parent-Child Early 
Eflucation Program which was designed to train teachers to work with 
young children. Basically, the staff development project attempted to 
i'^vise a plan by which the teachers changed their perception of 
-hpmselves and their role as teachers mainly through inservice 
training. A four-step process of staff development was initiated: (1) 
li'-n^-ifying Needs, (2) L'stabl ishing Goals, (3) Selecting Activities, 
an'1 (U) Evaluating Results. The establishment and evolution of each 
s'-ep of the program are described. The results indicate that the 
various forms of inservice were effective. (CS) 
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Puzzled about building a staff development program 
for teachers in early education? Let us share with you 
what we in the ferguson-Flor issant School District, Fergu- 
son, Missouri, have done to provide training for teachers 
uv/olverl in the Parent-Child Early Education Program, 
TLtlo III, ESEIA 306 , for four year olds. 

Background 

En 1971, the school district received a three-year 
grant under Title III, ESEA, to develop an early educa- 
tion program. At that time, it was decided that an early 
learning program must work closely with the family if it 
was to be of maximum benefit to" the young child. There- 
for-^-, a model for early education was developed which 
i-ncorporated specific objectives for both the child and 
parent-.. Consideration was also given to the diagnosis 
an^l troatment of children considered to have various 
h-indLcaps, including educational, behavioral, and physi- 
'Ml rii f ficulfcios. In addition, it was considered essen- 
M.il ho construct staff inservice which would assist in 
lopi nq the maior objectives of the procfram and, 
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secondly, tram teachers of early education since the 
coLIt:jqe^; and universities in the area provided relatively 
little course work in the field. 

This monograph is intended to describe the process 
involved in developing a staff to work with young children. 
Inherent in our whole plan for staff development was the 
be] LGc that working together as involved and conunitted 
pec ole over a period of time, we could develop skills 
and abilities which would be of mutual benefit to parents 
and children. 

In defining the objectives for the federal proposal^ 
specific objectives were set for staff. Since some of 
the objectives dealt with areas uncommon to most teachers ^ 
and the majority of staff members were former teachers / 
it was imperative to set up staff development which would 
evolve with the program. Basically^ we needed to devise 
a plan by which teachers changed their perception of them- 
selves and their role as teachers, so that they could 
meet the needs of the Parent-Child Early Education Program. 

James Lipham, in his model which analyzes the dy- 
namics of curriculum change, indicates that teacher 
behavior is affected by four different pressures. He 
sees forces that inh ibi t change to include : the fact that 
'jhange requires hard work; there is no measure of its 
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succoss; there is no extrinsic reward; and it may make 
some enemies. Forces which aid chanqe, however, include: 
the fact that change provides role focus; there is a halo 
effect from publicity; there is some extrinsic reward; 
and one may gain some friends. The Lipham model contends 
that inservice education programs must attempt to maxi- 
mize the forces which will enhance change and minimize 
the forc£!S which inhibit change. This, of course, is no 
easv matter since the forces working against change ap- 
pear much more potent than the forces facilitating change. 
Proper involvement of the participants may be the key to 
successful development of a program. Perhaps the two 
words involvement and committment summarize best the staff 
development program in the Parent-Child Early Education 
Program. When inservice programs engage the participant.o 
in victivities which w:.ll affect later behavior, the chances 
for a successful program will increase. 

Therefore, the following end results for the inservice 
work were expected: 

O Te^ichers working together will be motivated toward 
common goals. Stating various viewpoints can have 
startling resull-s which may effect the identification 
of common interests. 
2) Teachers working together will prepare a sequence of 
^•o-fnitive skill'-; and develop curriculum so that the 
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instructional program will be improved and in- 
dividualized instruction will be provided. 

3) Teachers working together will arrive at solutions 
to problems. Sharing of ideas and techniques will 
permit alternatives to situations that otherwise 
seem overwhelming. 

4) New ideas and procedures will be tested, modified, 
and thoroughly implemented into the program. 

5) Accountability of staff will be improved through 
the effectiveness of teachers to diagnose the in- 
dividual child's need and prescribe activities to 
assist in learning. 

6) Teachers, in increasing their skill in working with 
parents, will gain a better view of themselves as 
teachers . 

Staff development for the Parent-Child Early Education 
Program had certain goals, but we were conscious of the fact 
that goals are of little value if a process for attaining 
them is not viable and functioning. 

Harris and Bef5sent identified three areas in which 
serious mistakes are often made when inservice programs are 
pi ip.ned and oxecutod. 

1) Failur*^ to rolate Inservico plans to the genu- 
ine needs of staff. Often careful evaluation 
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is not undertaken to determine the degree to which 
needs are met and/or the extent to which other needs 
have been identified as a result of the prograni. 

2) Failure to select appropriate activities for imple- 
menting program plans. Activities must be diverse 
and paced according to participants' progress. 

3) Failure to implement inservice program activities 
with sufficient staff and other resources to assure 
effectiveness . 



As the Parent-Child Early Education staff inservice 
program developed, we were cognizant of these errors and 
throughout the project period sought ways of adapting in- 
service to the needs of the group at a particular time. 
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Descriptlon of the s . f f^^^j^r^^^^j^^^ 

As mentioned previously, the staff development pro- 
gram for the Parent-Child Early Education staff has been 
successful because of the process developed and the built- 
in aspects of staff training. The following information 
describes the pr6gram, its practicality, process and po- 
tential for other inservice work. 

Four steps are involved in the process and are 
summarized as. follows: 



IDENTIFYING NEEDS 



ESTABLISHING GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



SELECTING ACTIVITIES 



. EVALUATING RESULTS 
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Identifyinc^ Needs 

Needs must be identified by the group involved if 
staff development is to be successful. As participants 
in planning decide upon noed, it may be inferred that 
there is a commitment to that need. However, leadership 
must also be provided to stimulate interest and assist 
the staff in seeking ..ut and rer;ognizing problems. 

Through the thret} years of the Parent-Child Early 
Education Program, staff development has been built on 
needs of the staff at a given time. At the beginning 
of the project it was necessary to train all teachers in 
test administration; to involve them in curriculum devel- 
opment; and to develop in them skills for working with 
children and parents. As the project has developed, 
the original needs are still basic, but greater emphasis 
has been placed on certain areas. Essentially over a per- 
iod of time gi/en a fairly constant group of teachers, var- 
ious areas of concer.! are emphasized, based on the growth 
of the teacher and consequently of the program. 

Katz indicates that there are developmental stages 
of the preschool teacher By the end of the first year, 
Stage I, the teacher has ducided that she is capable of 
surviving and has icqiir-i a baseline of information about 
what young children ara Like and what to expect of them. 
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During Stage n, teachers usually begin to focus on in- 
dividual problem children and problem situations. In line 
with thifj, they tend to use a v/ider range of resources to 
assist them, such as supportive school personnel. Finally, 
in the third stage, the teacher begins to question: "Why 
am I doing this? What are some of the new materials, tech- 
niques, approaches and ideas?" 

At this stage in the development of our program, the 
majority of teachers, especially those who have worked in 
the program since its inception, are at Level II and III. 
By nature of the program, as will be described later, much 
emphasia^in the program has been focused on individual 
problem children. 

Initially the needs of the program, such as diagnosis, 
curriculum establishment and working with parents, deter- 
mined the inservice. Then after working with the staff 
and base/l.upon the interest of the group, certain other 
areas of need were identified. An example of this is nec- 
essary. During year II of operation, it was determined 
that teachers were over-referring children as speech cases. 
In fact, some 47 children were referred for speech therapy. 
At the beginning of year III, inservice concerning speech 
development of young children was given, including oppor- 
tunity cor staff to record speech errors of a young child. 
As a result only 16 childr-^^n were referred this year, and 
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the referrals were of an accurate nature whereby children 
could benefit by assistance. 

Another example is worthy of note. During program 
year II, several inservice sessions pertained to language 
development and teaching beginning reading. In program 
year III, because of expressed need of the teachers, we 
have emphasized motor development. Three inservice ses- 
sions presented in lecture and demonstration format have 
focused on the motor development of young children and 
methods of developing gross and fine motor skills. 

Teachers have had the opportunity to express their 
needs in many ways. Questionnaires at the middle and end 
of the second year have addressed themselves to this con- 
cern and formal teacher evaluations, along with the setting 
of performance targets, have provided guidelines for 
building staff expertise. 

Establishing Goals and Objectives 

Identification of needs determines the specific ob- 
jectives of an inservice program. Initially, these objec- 
tives were developed for the staff in the original project 
objectives . 

1) 1. Each Parent-Child Early Education teacher 
will utilize appropriate motivational 
techniques (e.g., reinforcement and feed- 
back strategies) for environmentally dis- 
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advantaged and handicapped pupils. By 
the end of the first year of project 
operation, each Parent-Child Early Ed- 
ucation teacher will be rated at least 
a "four" on a five-point rating scale 
as assessed by the Project Director 
through classroom observations. 

2. Each Parent-Child Early Education teacher 
vyill be able to correctly identify learn- 
ing problems due to emotional disturbance, 
learning disabilities, experiential depri- 
vation, physical handicaps, and mental 
retardation on the basis of observation 

of pupils in the learning situation. Evi- 
dence of correct identification will be 
demonstrated by the accuracy of their re- 
ferrals as judged by the Consultant Spe- 
cialists for the Handicapped. 

3. For those Parent-Child Early Education 
pupils identified throuah further diag- 
noc:tic procedures as having learning 
problems due to emotional disturbance 
etc., teachers will carry out prescrip- 
tions (individualized materials and/or 
teaching techniques) made by the Consul- 
tant Specialists for the Handicapped. 
Through systematic observations, the 
specialists will determine whether or 
not each teacher is following the pre- 
scriptions . 

. Parent-Child Early Eaucation teachers will 
establish positive relationships with par- 
ents in Saturday School and Home Teaching. 
Toachers will do this by showing that they 
respect parents' competencies in teaching 
chiidren. This will be systematically 
monitored by the Project Director and peri- 
odically by elementary principals and parents. 

■ A Prirent-Child Early Education Curriculum 
Guide will be developed by the Project Di- 
rector and PCEE teachers. The guide which 
wlJI include performance objectives and a 
secfuence of activities to meet each objec- 
tive will he integrated into the district 
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Early Childhood Curriculum Guide Series 
already developed for kindergarten and 
beq inning primary levels. Monthly plan- 
ning charts will also be developed list- 
ing the major concepts to be introduced 
in Saturday School along with a record 
of each child's progress toward mastery. 
The Guide will be reviewed for its con- 
tent validity by an early childhool edu- 
cation specialist and for its appropriate-^ 
ness and feasibility by the PCEE teachers 
and Project Director 

6. f^ach Parent-Child Early Education teacher 
will attend at least two inservice sej5sions 
per month to learn how to; 

A. Utilize appropriate motivational tech- 
niques for environmentally disadvantaged 
and handicapped pupils. 

B. Accurately identify and wor'c with pupils 
who have learning problems due to emo- 
tional disturbance, learning disabilities, 
physical handicaps, low intellectual 
functioning, and mental retardation. 

7. Each Parent-Child Early Education teacher 
will demonstrate appropriate teaching tech- 
niques (e.g., reinforcement methods) to 
parents during Saturday School. The Pro- 
ject Director will determine whether teach- 
ers are carrying on this activity through 
observations of teacher-parent inter-actions 
during the Saturday School cla^qses. 

8. Each Parent-Child Early Education and kinder- 
garten teacher will teach each other's clas- 
ses at least once during the first year of 
the program so as to demonstrate the need 
for, and the ways in which to, coordinate 

the PCEE and kindergarten programs. 

9. Weekly Home Activity Packets that comple- 
ment the instruction given in Saturday School 
(as described in the staff activities compo- 
nent) will be devfi loped by the Project Di- 
rector, Parent-Child Early Education teachers, 
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specialists for th.^ Handicapped, and 
the ProDert Disseminator. The content 
validity of these materials will be 

""u ^'^'^^y childhood specialist 
as well as by teachers' reports based 
on the appropriateness and usability of 
these materials with PCEE pupils. 

10. Parent-Child Early Education teachers will ' 
work collaboratively with the Projec? Di- 
rector m monthlv meetings to develop 

Activity Packets that comple- 

School ^"^^^"^^^^^^ given in Saturday 

11. Parent-Child Early Education teachers will 
work collaboratively with the Projec? Di- 
rector in monthly meetings to develop 
guide P^^""'^*? ^'^^^ts and a curriculum 

With these specific objectives, teachers set their 
own objectives by setting performance targets at the 
beginning of the Year. The following is a sample of tar- 
gets set by teachers and used as a basis for working with 
Staff, . 

1. * 

■ ' 't'^'-'-'-:^ to help the overanxious parents in bPth<-r 

understanding the needs of their children? 



. rny main goals is to give children more opoor- 

tunity to talk while T listen. i want to give them 
more spontaneous language experience. 

. I want to improve my ability to observe and spot problems. 

. To work with two families on child care and what is 
n^propriato boh^v/ior for thoLc children. 

• I'l,^''^? in his- hf:h.,vi.or nnd relationship with 

otnors wheTTFTs mother iy, pro^icnt. ^ '^^nip witn 

' ,'r!-o'iI ^? '""^^^^P^^'^te more movement- re la ted activities 
1 Mo my home visit:;. r do not want mothers to con- 
^•lude that learnin.f i -t ,-, Ivay?, ",,t a t---,blr> " 
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• i waa^. to lavolve parents more an the home visits. 

. .Vu' '•"^P.i'i-"''^t3 become more involved in uqina 

r--.u'"^ ''wJr 2"''^ suggesting activities and 
a....u..ing skill objectives with the parent. 

• oe''':a^.ro:t:?[:;n^^°^ ^^^^^^^ - ^^^^ 

• rr.or,;. attention to the quiet children. 

■ '-^'^^^^'^^^^g.^-echniques to allow for more 

nviLLL - u^nsory experiences. 



i nn Aejti viti 



es 



^cLLVit,i^^ in developing staff needs are best if the 
. 'rv-. ^pints have some control over the content of the 
■^-■t..v:tv, If the activity involves multi-sensory presen- 
■ ' ..nd if two-way communication is present to allow 

- r feedback and interaction. Also it is necessary to 
• " 'he::;.,: a::tivities in terni,s of the kind of objectives. 

: ' :tr/js probably will be handled by lecture, 
' •• - or observation activities. Broader objec- 

• '■•■-'^'n procosL^ and affect can be reached 

■ • •••-•M ionr,, brainstorming and guided practice. 

o; ;vf the activities carried' on in inyorvice 
'ii" f'.irent^Child Early FMucation Program, 
' i .^ organising ,.taff in the beginning of the 

/••'.r, th'. orocoss which develops throughout the year 
■• ' >-ii ■^.r:'o of, ,-,„r ^op.-,ultant in educational. Prob- 
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lems and our Consultant in Child Development, and time 
for inservice and organization. 

i^.£jLi^' »-:tlea at the Beginning of the School Ye ar 

During program Year I, an extensive period of time 
was used in preparing the staff to give the tests used 
I a the screening procedure. One entire week was devoted 
to the administration, scoring and interpretation of the 
Slosaon Intelligence Test. Additional time was devoted 
Lhe Language Test, the Beery Test of Visual Motor In- 
tegration, and the Parent Interview. Additional pre- 
service training during this four-week period consisted of 
the use of project instruments and rating forms, the cur- 
riculum outline and sequence charts of skill development; 
contsnt and use of instructional materials; development 
of learning activities for teacher and parent use? and home 
teiching and working as partners with parents. 

During project Year II, a three-week preservice train- 
mq for teachers included review of best administration and 
interpretation, use of sequence charts of skills develop- 
me'nt, work on task analysis, development of learning ac- 
Kivitier. for teacher and parent use, videotapes of Satur- 
.liy ,:-;.j}iooI d,-id home taachung. Mew staff members were given 
)>.:toii-d aaslGtance in developing testing skills, becoming 
^ i.(,':..Tj with mat^^rial:^ -^nd usinq tho. fu^quence charts 
' ■ ■'• I / i. Jt/ i -'^.m'.'tit . 
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During project Year III; the preservice training 
covered a two-week period of time. Since only two staff 
members were new, we could start our service to children 
earlier • However, during this preservice period, we were 
able to develop a written philosophy of early education, 
revise our sequence cnart of skill development, and do 
more intensified work in task analysis. We learned more 
about the child who withdraws • Attention was also given 
to identifying speech problems in children, age four. 

Staff Development Throughout the Year 

During project Year I, major inservice activities 
and the approximate per cent of time allotted to each are 
summarized as follows: 

1) Identifying need? of children; discussing appro- 
priate motivational and Leeching techniques to 
meet these needs — 29% of time 

2) Curriculum development including Sequence Charts 
of Skill Development and corresponding learning 
activities 29% of time 

3) Planning and evaluating Home Activity Guides — ^ 
9% of time 

4) Team planning for Saturday School and Home Teach-- 
ing 33% of time 

In proiect Year II, there was some change in time 

allotments due to the fact that the Home Activity Guides 

were developed, the progjram was developing^ and we could 

^oncenr^rate on needs of individuals • 
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The major efforts of staff development are fiummarized 
AS follows: 

1) rdontifying needs of children; discussing emotional 
problems and ways to modify behavior and appropriate 
teaching techniques for different kinds of learners — 
50% of time. 

2) Team planning of the instructional program for Sat- 
urday School and Home Teaching — 40% of time. 

3) Formalized f.taff development activities led by Con- 
sultant Specialists in the program — 10% of time. 

Topics for discussion included analyzing a task, program- 
ming instruction and developing oral language skills. 

Project Year III covered the same time allotments as 
the previous year with an even greater emphasis on the 
individual, more questioning of why we do certain things, 
and a greater desire to know more about child • development . 
In general, a more mature and assured staff was function- 
ing in situations already known to them and was ready to 
solve new situations. 

InservL ce Acti vities Dealing v;ith Educational Problems 

The consultant in charge of the Component for Educa- 
tional Problems has worked with the staff primarily through 
instruction in testing procedures, diagnosis and program- 
ming, task analysis and an analysis of learning. During 
the three years of staff inservice, the following subjects 
hnvo bfif?.n discussed: 
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Working with Non-sponta;iaoi.is Loar;v.M^ 
The Gifted Child 

Working with the Learning Disabled Child 
Art Experiences for Fours" 
Ana ly 2 i ng tasks 

Ten sessions dealing with dross and Fine Motor 
skills, tracing the development of these 
skills and appropri:nte activities to use 

Receptive, Associative and Zxpresijive Language 
Skills 

The consultants and the tv/o learning disabilities 
sp'-'^cialis L:j working in the program have also spent con- 
.^iderable time working with teams of teachers in discus- 
sing how to teach certain concepts and v;h<it to do for 
certain children exhibiting difficulties. The support 
offered by the consultants has aided the teacher in 
"talking out" and thinking through, her problenu The con-- 
sultants also observe the children with educational 
problems and then bring concrete suggestions to the teach- 
er for implementation. 

Inservice Moods Dealing with Chil d D ov clopiaen t Problems 

This component of the progrr?.rp., j od by a psychologist 
and two psychiatric social v/orker^ , has as one of its major 
objectives consultation with teache.r^v . ^r^ho staff meets 
with teams of teachers on alterr.-Tite w«?.eksr .-.pending one 
hour with each team. The by-product of approach has 

boen the anticipated arowth of the hf^rir:h*=^r in understanding 
^1 n d wo r k i. n g with deviant c h i. 1 d r n 't r k i \ h e ir p o r r \ t s - By 
providing a continuing opportuni ^ v i- :i .:":uf;5i di f(:^«rent 
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•Jhil-lren, whose problems are vjni»^e /tr.^^'d, with the same 
consultant over a period ot many we^^^ka; , thero is an in- 
creased likelihood of unders tand i. n.: t i^^ whole child. Be- 
sldos this, it affords the entire teini :)c\ occasion to cope 
with an ongoing problem which may hav.? applicability to 
events in another classroom at anoth-'r ti:ne. Lastly, it 
permits an early and cohesive appreciation of a particular 
f;\m.ily by the consultant, who may coaler with the parent 
at a later date. 

This process and relationship developed between the 
consultant and a team of teachers over a period of at least 
IB sessions per year has resulted in a support system for 
teachers who spend eleven to twelve hours a week teaching 
in the homes and working with parents and children. In 
beinq able to talk about a problem and arrj.ve at ways of 
dealing with the problem, this proces^i has given the teacher 
both. skill and satisfaction in her roi.j witi parents and 
'::hi Idr'en . 

This component of the program h^i;] -ilrio presented in- 
5:orvice of i didactic nature. Variouf-- :;ui;jects discussed 
I r. 1 ude : 

What is Mormal in rihild D'^.voiooment 

The Shy Child 

The Aggressive Child 

The Over-anxious Parent 
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Time for Inservice 

In order to insure time for i risorvice , it built 
into the regular program of the teachers. Teachers in 
the PCEh: program are employed on a twenty hour a week basis. 
This includes six hours a week spent in Saturday School, 
eleven hour:^ in home teaching, and a two-^hour team meeting. 
Teachers who work in teams of three in Saturday School 
centers, meet together in the team meeting to plan teach- 
ing activities for Saturday School and home visits and 
then engage in other staff development activities, as men- 
•:.ioned previously. We usually alternate from week to week 
in focusing on either educational problems or problems of 
a behavioral and emotional nature which affect the whole 
family. 

■ ^^rgani zation 

Various forms of organization are utilized to carry on 
.r:-^.erv:.ce. The lecture format is used in instructing staff 
on testing procedures, discussing child development, or any 
type of program that provides general information. This 
format is used to some extent, but it accounts for a rela- 
•^'.vely ,^nall part of the inservice period. Demonstration 
or ob.-,er nation of a skill or activity is also used somewhat. 
For example, teachers have been involved m art workshops 
or in activities in which gross and fine motor skills are 
o'evel^P'-'^d . flowever, most of the inaervice r-volves about 
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l.\rqe or usually small group diov^uasions , guided practice 
arvl brainstorming. The emphasis has been placod on using 
group processes to further thinking and understanding, as 
was mentioned in the description of the work of the child 
lovelopment consultants • 

y t:.her resources 

XL :it all possible, staff members have been encouraged 
tc participate in meetings and short courses outside the 
school district dealing in early education. The school • 
district also co-sponsors a yearly conference^ "The Crucial 
Flarly Years/* with the University of Missouri-St. Louds. 
This conferences brings an outstanding authori^:y In early 
education to keynote the day-and-a-half-long meeting. 
P^-'^ople from the greater Missouri and Illinois area lead 
■-li scussions for some 500 to 600 edu.::ators on various topics 
r^?Liting to the young child, his parer.ts, and his world. 

Inservice for District Teachers in Early Education 

As a follow Hap to the staff program for the Early 
Lviucation staff, staff development has bf3en provided to 
kindergarten and first year primary teachers bo that cur- 
riculum procedures and changes? would fallow the program 
for four year old children* Theso workshops held at the 
^nvl of the school year have considered the following 
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Observing Children Objectively 

Workinq with Emotional Problems 

Home Teaching Visits and Working with Parents 

Discussion of individu.il. children and analysis 

of testing information between current and 

future teachers 



E valuating Results 

As indicated previously, inservico programs ought to be 
built upon demonstrated needs. If objectives have been 
determined and activities identified to move toward the 
goal, it should be easy to evaluate the results. The 
results of the staff development program for the Parent- 
Child Education program indicate that the various forms 
of inservice have been successful. Details of specific 
objective achievement may be found in the final evaluation 
reports: Project Year I and II, Parent-Child Early Educa- 
tion Program, Title III, Sec. 306 ESEA. 

However, statements by the Con5;ultdnt in Educational 

Problems and the Consultant for the Emotionally Handicapped 

contained in the evaluation report Y^^ar II fiummarize the 

value of the staff development program: 

"Specifically, it was apparent to the consul- 
tants that the program's teachers were much 
more secure in their roles and responsibili- 
ties this year than last year. This security 
was manifested in their self-confidence and 
in their lack of def ensivoness about seeking 
help from consultants and from each other. 
Further, their questions wore much -nore sophis- 
ticated, reflecting a consldorahle >1egree of 
growth beyond f undamonto 1 basi.'J concerns about 
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how children learn, Fi.nciLl.y, the manner 
lr\ which they were abli- to cUir>i.gn, imple-p» 
ment and evaluate the outconu\s of their 
programs and prr^jects for children reflec- 
ted a greater degree of competency than in 
the past years. All in all, as a group, 
the teaching staff has become rather so- 
phisticated in workir;g witli preschool chil- 
dren, both disabled and non-dis^bled; and 
they appear to be ready to entertain even 
more complex levels of information dealing 
with cognitive and affective aspects of 
child growth and development." 

'"rhe overwhelming majority ^f referrals 
discussed with the consultants were ini- 
tiated by the teacher. The sensitivity and 
astuteness of the teacher in selecting these 
cases was unquestionably correct in virtual- 
ly every instance. By way of attempting to 
summarize the overall performance of teach- 
ers in relation to consultation services, 
we have separated some of the more basic 
ingredients in this relationship* Almost 
all teachers received ratings which placed 
them at the upper end of the continuum on 
mo s t dimensions. Ever '-he ' c ep t i o n s to 
this pattern, teacher^ who re-ceived a mod- 
^iTately low rating on r or another dimcin- 
sion, are generally mitiga'iod by higher 
ratings on other dimer.s ion:; , This is es- 
pocidlly true for the ai l-impor^-.ant matter 
of utilizing the suigestio: :s oL the con- 
su I tant . Tn al 1 , the tea^-S-r^^j 'rore j udged 
to have performo«i at a Pi^'-^ar handing 
level. 
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